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THE LITERATURE OF CALIFORNIA HISTORY 

CHARLES E. CHAPMAN 

I. Printed Works 

A. Bibliographies. 

B. Source materials. 

a. Continuing sets. 

b. Original narratives edited by historical scholars and 

published separately or in other than California sets. 

C. Periodicals. 

D. Books. 

a. Important works on the background of California his- 

tory, 
(a). Approaches of the Spaniards, 
(b). Approaches of the English and Russians, 
(c). The American conquest of California, ac- 
cording to the narratives of eye-witnesses. 

b. Important general histories of California and notable 

monographs. 

c. Historical works, of a somewhat popular character, on 

special subjects. 

d. Popular general histories of California in one volume. 

e. Historical works on other subjects, but containing 

abundant material on California, history. 

f. Works which are descriptive, rather than historical, but 

which are of value for the general public. 
II. Manuscripts 

A. Guides to manuscript materials. 

B. The Bancroft Library. 

C. Public archives in California. 

D. Archives beyond the State. 

I. Printed Works 

The number of printed works which directly touch upon Cali- 
fornia in such a way as to make them worthy of consideration as 
materials for the history of the state is very great. Moreover, 
an incalculably vast number deal at least to some extent with 
California. Cowan and Bancroft (both referred to hereinafter) 
have, respectively, about a thousand and three thousand items in 
their bibliographies, although the latter includes manuscripts as 
well as printed works. These numbers, however, are far from 
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representing all that had appeared up to their dates of publica- 
tion. Nevertheless, while there is an enormous body of writings 
that are useful as materials for California history, the number of 
first-class historical works is distinctly limited. It is possible to 
include a reference to all of them here, and, besides, give some 
examples of different categories of other works. No attempt is 
made here to attain to adequate proportions in the items treated 
when compared with one another; the briefest comment commen- 
surate with each given case has been adopted. Within groups a 
chronological arrangement is followed. 

A. Bibliographies. 

Many of the historical works mentioned below in section D con- 
tain bibliographies, and none is more important than the volumes 
of Bancroft. Attention is directed also to the manuscript guides 
referred to at II. A. Two works are deserving of notice here. 

1. Cowan, Robert Ernest. A bibliography of the history of 

California and the Pacific west 1510-1906. San Fran- 
cisco. 1914. 

This is a critical bibliography of about a thousand printed 
works, or books, arranged alphabetically by authors' names, with 
a chronological index according to dates of publication and a title 
and subject index. A limited edition of 250 copies was printed. 
It is unquestionably one of the most valuable tools in existence 
for students of California history. 

2. Bepler, Doris West, and Charles Edward Chapman. Descrip- 

tive catalogue of the materials for history in California 
periodicals. 

This item is included, although it has not yet gone to press 
and cannot possibly appear in print before 1920. Enough has 
been done, however, to assure completion of the manuscript at 
some time in 1919 or 1920. The volume was planned by Doctor 
Chapman, and prepared in preliminary fashion, under the per- 
sonal direction of Miss Bepler, by his class in California history. 
Miss Bepler is now engaged in unifying and correcting the entire 
preliminary work and in the preparation of an introduction on 
the history of California periodicals other than the newspapers. 
Both Miss Bepler and Doctor Chapman will give their attention 
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to the final stages of getting the manuscript read}' for the press. 
The work is based on the files of leading California periodicals, 
other than the newspapers, together with rare items in magazines 
that are less well known. Over 3000 items have thus far been 
accumulated. They are arranged alphabetically by authors' 
names. Each entry has full technical information about the 
article in question and an indication of the content and point of 
view of the article, supplementing the title. There is also a peri- 
odical index and a subject index. It is expected that this will 
prove to be a useful aid, not only to students of history, but also 
to the public at large. 

B. Source materials. 

Many of the works included in section D might have been 
placed here since they are more properly materials for history, 
according to the point of view of the present-day student, than 
histories in themselves. It has seemed better, however, to narrow 
section B to include only such published documentary materials 
as did not originally contemplate being classed as "books." A 
list to suit the needs of specialists would reach enormous propor- 
tions, including such items as law reports and state documents 
generally, while even the works of historical scholars are not few 
in number. The volumes mentioned below are merely represent- 
ative. A number of others of excellent calibre might easily be 
added. 

a. Continuing sets. 

The three items referred to here still continue publication; 
the inclusive dates indicate merely the issue of the earliest and 
latest volumes of the series. 

1. Historical society of southern California, Publications. 10 v. 
Los Angeles. 1884-1917. Separate parts, usually entitled 
Annual publication, are issued, and when enough of these 
accumulate to provide sufficient bulk a volume is brought 
out. Ordinarily there are three parts to a volume, though 
some have more and others less. There have been minor 
variations in title. 

This valuable set is devoted primarily to the California pioneers, 
but also contains a wide variety of materials, most of them articles 
having a bearing on the local history of southern California, rang- 
ing in kind from the somewhat unscientific to the best type of 
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work by historical scholars. Most of the articles, however, belong 
in the category of popular history and reminiscence. Most notable 
of those who have contributed frequently to this set is the late 
James M. Guinn. Part I of volume II (issued as volume II, 
since the intended part 2 was not published) differs in character 
from the other volumes. Its subtitle reads Documents from the 
Sutro collection, translated, annotated and edited by Geo. Butler 
Griffin. Nineteen documents are given in both the original Span- 
ish and an English translation. Seven are letters, or portions of 
letters, alluding to California and ranging in date from 1584 to 
1595; eight more deal with Vizcaino; two letters of Father Serra 
follow; and then two diaries of Perez's voyage of 1774, kept by 
Father Tomas de la Pena and Juan Crespi and occupying nearly 
two-thirds of the volume, wind up the list. 

2. Academy of Pacific coast history, Publications. 4 v. (issued 
in 1910, 1911, 191S, and 1919.) Berkeley, California. 
1909-1919. 

This set represents the Bancroft Library, sometimes known as 
the Academy of Pacific Coast History, — compare section II. B., 
— although since 1911 most of the more important works of sin- 
gle-volume character have been included in the Publications in 
history series, discussed in the next following item. The Publi- 
cations of the Academy have been devoted primarily to the trans- 
lating and editing of documents. Thus diaries of Portola (1769- 
1770), Vila. (1769-1770), Costanso (1769-1770), Fages (1770), 
Font (1775-1776), Fages (1781-1782), and Duran (1817) are 
given in both Spanish and English. Diaries in English by Pat- 
rick Breen of the Donner party and Nelson Kingsley, a pioneer 
of '49, also appear. There are two contemporary narratives of 
the Portola expedition, in Spanish and in English translation, 
and over a volume on the papers of the San Francisco Commit- 
tee of Vigilance of 1851. Two of the items in volume 1 are the 
only ones in the set that are not in the category of source ma- 
terial. One of these is a brief article by Carl Copping Plehn 
on The San Francisco clearing house certificates of 1907-1908, 
published in 1909. and the other is the doctoral dissertation (in 
107 pages) of Rayner Wickersham Kelsey entitled The United 
States consulate in California, published in 1910, dealing with 
the activities of Thomas O. Larkin. An attempt has been made 
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to attain to the highest standards of scholarship in the presenta- 
tion of the materials in this set. 

3. University of California, Publications in history. 9 v. 
Berkeley, California. 1911-1919. 

While items have appeared in this set over the widest possible 
range as regards historical content, most of the works fall within 
the fields of Pacific coast, southwestern, and Hispanic American 
history, or in other words those which are primarily dependent 
on such materials as exist in the Bancroft Library. It is the 
aim to make them represent the highest type of historical scholar- 
ship, as exhibited, chiefly, through the medium of historical 
monographs, though such items as manuscript guides (compare 
number 2 in Section II. A) may be expected to appear from time 
to time. Many of these works have a direct bearing on Cali- 
fornia history. The contents of the volumes thus far published 
are the following: 

v. I. Studies in American history. 1914. 

no. 1. McCormac, Eugene Irving. Colonial oppo- 
sition to imperial authority during the 
French and Indian war. 1911. 
no. 2. Smith, Donald Eugene. The viceroy of 

New Spain. 1913. 
no. 3. Hughes, Anne Eugenia. The beginnings 
of Spanish settlement in the El Paso dis- 
trict. 1914, 
v. II. Marshall, Thomas Maitland. A history of the western 
boundary of the Louisiana purchase, 1819-18U1- 
1914. 
v. III. Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Texas in the middle eigh- 
teenth century. 1915. 
v. IV. [Without title. Not yet bound.] 

no. 1. Myres, John Linton. The influence of an- 
thropology on the course of political 
science. 1916. 
no. 2. Van Nostrand, John James. The reorgan- 
ization of Spain by Augustus. 1916. 
no. 3. Teggart, Frederick John. The processes of 

history. 1918. 
no. 4. See no. 20 in section I. D. b. 
v. V. See no. 6' in section I .D. a. (a). 

v. VI. Gittinger, Rov. The formation of the state of Okla- 
homa (1808-1906). 1917. 
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v. VII. See no. 9 in section I. D. a. (b). 
v. VIII. See no. 2 in section II. A. 

v. IX. Cunningham, Charles Henry. The audiencia in the 
Spanish colonies, as illustrated by the audiencia of 
Manila. 1919. 

A number of other volumes which will be incorporated in this 
set are nearing completion. 

b. Original narratives edited by historical scholars and pub- 
lished separately or in other than California sets. 

It would be possible to include a great many items under this 
heading. Those which follow are merely representative of the 
class. 

1. Garces, Francisco. On the trail of a Spanish pioneer; the 

diary and itinerary of Francisco Garces (missionary 
priest) in his travels through Sonora, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia, 1775-1776, tr. from Sp. to Eng. ed. by Elliott 
Coues. 2 v. (American explorers series. HI). NeW^ 
York. 1900. 

2. Spanish explorations in the southwest, 151^2-1706, tr. from 

Sp. to Eng. ed. by Herbert Eugene Bolton. (Original 
narratives of early American history series.) New York. 
1916. Contains translations of diaries and reports con- 
cerning expeditions of Rodriguez Cabrillo, Ferrelo, Viz- 
caino, Rodriguez (Agustin), Espejo, Onate, Bosque, Do- 
minguez de Mendoza, Leon, and Kino. 

C. Periodicals. 

As will appear from item 2 in section I. A., many periodicals 
have occasional articles of value for history. Two of them are so 
directly devoted to California history, however, that they deserve 
special mention. 

1. Southwestern historical quarterly. 22 v. (July, 1897,-April, 
1919.) Austin, Texas. 1898-1919. Title to April, 
1912 : Texas state historical association, Quarterly. 

Down to 1912 this excellent periodical belonged in the cate- 
gory of local, though scholarly, state historical quarterlies, and 
confined its attention almost wholly to the state of Texas. With 
the change of title in 1912 the scope of the periodical was en- 
larged to include the entire southwest and the Pacific coast. 
Since that time it has attained to a national reputation as one 
of the leading historical magazines in the country. California is 
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well represented in the articles that have been published since 
1912. Indeed, this periodical is the principal resort of students 
of California history seeking articles of the most scholarly type. 

2. Grizzly hear magazine. 2-1 v. (May, 1907,-April, 1919.) 
Los Angeles. 1907-1919. Title to March, 1913: Grizzly 
bear. Issued monthly. Volumes complete in six num- 
bers. 

This periodica], which is the official organ of the Native Sons 
(1ST. S. G. W.) and Native Daughters (N". D. G. W.) of the 
Golden West, has inevitably become in great measure a magazine 
of California history, — inevitably, because the foundation stone 
of the two orders it represents is the glorious traditions of Cali- 
fornia, in which state one must have been horn in order to be 
eligible for membership to these fraternal organizations. Dur- 
ing its comparatively brief existence the Grizzly bear magazine 
has published nearly three hundred articles of history. While 
most of them are popular or reminiscent, a number were pro- 
vided by the leading historians of the state, often representing 
for the first time the results of their investigations. 

D. Books. 

While the word "Books" would ordinarily include many of the 
works already cited, it is employed here in order to avoid such 
terms as "Historical works" (which many of the items that follow 
are not), since a broader basis of entry is desired, — one equivalent 
to the inclusion of all pertinent works other than those taken up 
in I. A. B. C. and II. 

a. Important works on the background of California history. 

Of the peoples of the earth who had their opportunity to ac- 
quire California, only the Spaniards, the English and the Rus- 
sians, and the Americans demand consideration here. Works on 
Indians, apart from their relations with other peoples, belong to 
the field of anthropology rather than to that of history, and the 
Chinese, Japanese, Dutch, Portuguese, and French either did not 
get near enough to California to be dangerous or else are lack- 
ing in an adequate literature descriptive of their endeavors. In 
addition to the items cited below, the general histories in I. D. b. 
contain pertinent material. 

(a). Approaches of the Spaniards. 
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The Spanish approaches to California may be said to date from 
the year 1521, with the definitive occupation of Mexico City by 
Cortes. From that time forward the Spaniards worked their way 
toward California by easy stages, until settlements were founded 
there in 1769. The number of published volumes, even with the 
omission of the many works about Cortes (which do not appear 
in the lists given below), is very great. Most of them, down to 
the close of the eighteenth century, were written by members of 
religious orders, while, for reasons of state, even the works, of 
civilians were required to have a certain religious tinge about 
them. 1 Present-day historians are endeavoring to check up and 
supplement the earlier writers by making use of official govern- 
ment correspondence. The following lists will give some idea of 
the writers who have dealt with Spanish activities in the line of 
their advance toward California. 2 Where two dates are given 
they are for the year in which the author completed his volume 
and for that of its publication, — often centuries later; where only 
one date appears, it indicates that completion and publication 
were virtually together. 

Franciscans 

Mendieta 1596 1870 

Torquemada 1615 1723 

Tello 1653 1890-1891 

Vetancurt . 1697 

Arlegui 1737 

Espinosa 1746 

Beaumont 1780 1873-1874 

Arricivita 1792 

Frejes 1833 1879 

Jesuits 

Perez de Ribas 1645 

Florencia 1694 

Kino 1710 1919 

"•Spain feared the entrance of foreign ideas almost as much as she did 
that of foreign armies. Tribunals were instituted, notably that of the 
Inquisition, which exercised a rigorous censorship over all volumes pub- 
lished in or entering Spain's dominions. 

2 For full bibliographical entry, with one exception (Kino, which is in- 
cluded here), see Chapman, The Founding of Spanish California (cited 
at I. b. 19), 438-444. 
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Ortega 1754 

Burriel 1757 

Alegre 1767 1842 

Baegert 1772 

Clavigero 1789 

Cavo 1794 1870 

Civilians. 

Suarez de Peralta 1589 1878 

Herrera 1601-1615 

K N 1655 

Gonzalez Cabrera Bueno 1734 

Mota Padilla 1742 1871-1872 

Galvez 1771 1867 

Humboldt 1809-1814 

Priestley 1916 

In addition, the general histories of both Mexico and California 
have much information. Six of the above works deserve special 
mention, because they are concerned almost wholly or in very 
great part with the Spanish approaches to California. 

1. Kino, Eusebio. Father Kino's historical memoir of Pimeria 

Alta, tr. from Sp. to Eng. ed. by Herbert Eugene Bolton. 
2 v. Cleveland. 1919. The original Spanish memoir is 
on the calendar for publication in the Publications in his- 
tory series of the University of California. 

This deals with the important work of Father Kino in Pimeria 
Alta, much of which is now in southern Arizona, from 1687 to 
1711. Kino stands out as one of the landmarks in the history of 
the Spanish approaches to California. The translation and edit- 
ing by Professor Bolton leave nothing to be desired; indeed, few 
if any of the works of this scholar, who is without a rival in knowl- 
edge of this general field, have received more exceptional and 
painstaking care in preparation than this volume. 

2. Burriel, Andres Marcos. Noticia de la California y de su 

conquista temporal y espiritual, hasta el tiempo presents. 
Sacada de la historic, manuscrita, formada en Mexico ano 
de 1739. [ !] por el padre Miguel Venegas; y de otras 
noticias y relaciones antiguas, y modernas. 3 v. Madrid. 
1757. A poor translation into English, with omissions of 
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parts of the original, was published at London in 1759, 
followed in 1764 by a second edition. 

This history was published anonymously by the author, on which 
account it has until recent years been ascribed to Venegas, whose 
name appears on the title-page. 3 It deals with the Spanish 
achievements in Bag a California and related problems in Sonora 
and Sinaloa, but advances strong arguments for the extension of 
Spanish conquests to Monterey. Next to the works of Father 
Palou it has been relied upon by historians of California more 
than any work ever published prior to the nineteenth century. 

3. Baegert, Jakob. Nachrichten von der amerikanischen halb- 

insel Califomien. Mannheim. 1772. 

4. Clavigero, Francisco Javier. Storia della California. 2 v. in 

1. Venezia, 1789. 

Baegert and Clavigero, like Burriel, deal with the Spanish con- 
quests in Baja California. Their works have been overshadowed 
by the fame of Burriel's Noticia, but they provide valuable supple- 
mentary material. 

5. Galvez, Jose de, marques de Sonora. Informe general que 

entrego al excmo sr. virrey . . . Antonio 
Bucarely y Ursua . . . SI de diciembre de 1771. 
Mexico. 1867. 

6. Priestley, Herbert Ingram. Jose de Galvez, visitor-general 

of New Spain (1765-1771). (University of California, 
Publications in history, v. V.) Berkeley. 1916. 

Both the Informe, or Beport, of Galvez and the volume by Doc- 
tor Priestley deal principally with general financial reforms by 
Galvez in New Spain, but each has important chapters on the im- 
mediate background of the Spanish advance to San Diego and 
Monterey. The earlier work is now of little more than academic 
value, for Doctor Priestley was able to supplement the informa- 
tion it afforded by the use of other printed volumes and of a wide 
range of hitherto impublished materials from the archives of 
Spain. Doctor Priestley's book was awarded the second prize in 
1918 in the Loubat Prize Essay contest of Columbia University. 

'For the reasons why Burriel withheld his own name, see Fita y 
ColomS, Fidel, Noticia de la California, obra andnima del P. Andre's 
Marcos Burriel, in Real academia de la historia, Boletin, LII (Madrid. 
1908), 396-438. 
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(b.) Approaches of the English and Russians. 

While the literature on this topic is abundant, it is not neces- 
sary in a history of California to cite more than a few general 
works. The works of Greenhow and Schafer would ordinarily be 
inserted here, but, except for item 5 in this group, it seemed bet- 
ter, for the purposes of this article, to place them in section ]. D. 
b., where they have been cited at numbers 4 and 11. 

1. Cbxe, William. Account of the Russian discoveries between 

Asia and America. London. 1780. Later editions ap- 
peared in the same year 1780, in 1787, and in 1803. The 
last is the best because it not only corrects the earlier edi- 
tions but also enlarges upon them. 

2. Willson, Beckles, i. e. Henry Beckles. The great company: 

being a history of the honourable company of merchants- 
adventurers trading into Hudson's Bay. Toronto. 1899. 

3. Bryce, George. The remarkable history of the Hudson's Bay 

Company. London. 1900. 

4. Manning, William Bay. The Nootka, Sound controversy 

(American historical association, Annual report, . . . 
for the year 1904, 279-478). Washington. 1905. 

Doctor Manning's volume, a winner of the Justin Winsor prize 
of the American Historical Association, is deserving of special 
comment. It is a work of first-rate scholarship, and, furthermore, 
deals with one of the most vital moments in the history of the 
entire Pacific coast, California included. The Nootka affair, while 
primarily concerned with a dispute between Spain and England 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century, had an important 
bearing also on the territorial pretensions and eventual boundaries 
of Bussia in America and the United States. 

5. Schafer, Joseph. .4 history of the Pacific northwest. New 

York. 1905. Reprinted in 1906. Revised and enlarged 
edition in 1918. The last-named edition is the best. 

For the general public this is the most useful single- volume his- 
tory in this group. Tt embraces a larger field than the others, is 
the work of an able scholar, and is written in a simple and read- 
able style. The author acknowledges indebtedness to Bancroft, 
but states that he made independent use of the sources, including 
many that were new. He does not include a bibliography or cita- 
tions to authorities, however, since the volume was intended to be 
a popular general survey only. 
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6. Burpee,. Lawrence Johnstone. The search for the western 

sea; the story of the exploration of north-western America. 
New York. 1908. 

7. Laut, Agnes Christina. The conquest of the great north-west; 

being the story of the adventurers of England known as the 
Hudson's Bay Company. New York. 1911. 

8. G older, Prank Alfred. Russian expansion on the Pacific, 

1641-1850. Cleveland. 1914. The date 1850 is a typo- 
graphical error for 1750. 

Doctor Golder's work is the most scholarly volume in English 
>n Eussian activities in the Pacific. It is to be hoped that the 
mthor may continue his investigations, according to his original 
plan, and bring his account down to the disappearance of Russia 
from North America with the purchase of Alaska by the United 
States. No other man is so well equipped for the task as Doctor 
Solder. 

9. Davidson, Gordon Charles. The North West Company. 

(University of California, Publications in history, v. VII.) 
Berkeley. '1918. 

This is the most important monograph that has yet appeared 
on the general subject of English approaches to the Pacific coast 
by way of Canada. It is a work of sound scholarship. 

(c). The American conquest of California, according to the 
narratives of eye-witnesses. 

If all of the books on the westward expansion of the United 
States toward and into California were taken into consideration, 
their numbers would reach perhaps into the thousands. Indeed, 
the books about California by men who actually visited or lived 
there in the middle years of the nineteenth century are quite 
numerous. It will be sufficient to mention some of the outstand- 
ing works (not all of them) of the latter group which are repre- 
sentative of this class. 

1. Forbes, Alexander. California : a history of Upper and Lower 
California. London. 1839. 

Though labeled a "history," this work is more particularly in- 
teresting for the information it gives of Forbes' own time. Forbes 
was an Englishman who was desirous of seeing his countrymen 
acquire the Californias. He had never visited the province, but 
had been in correspondence and intimate relations with those who 
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had or who were actual residents there. Forbes himself was for 
many years a merchant of Tepic, Mexico, not far from the south- 
ern part of the land be described. He is often confused with his 
contemporary, James Alexander Forbes, the British vice-consul at 
Monterey. His work is interesting, also, as the first original vol- 
ume in English concerning the Californias. 

2. Dana, Eichard Henry. Two years before the mast. New 

York. 1840. Later American editions seem to have been 
published (occasionally more than one in a single year) in 
1842, 1847, 1857, 1869, 1873, 1880, 188-(?), 1884, 1895, 
1897, 1899, 1907, 1909, 1911, 1912, 1914, while there were 
London editions of 1841 and 1914, and a Dutch edition 
of 1842. 

The author, a youth of nineteen and member of a well-known 
New England family, shipped as a common sailor in 1834 on the 
merchant vessel Pilgrim,, bound for California. This voyage, un- 
dertaken by him for the sake of his health, resulted in a visit of 
nearly a year and a half in California during 1835 and 1836'. 
The book describes the entire voyage, as well as the stay in Cali- 
fornia. Unquestionably this has been the most popular work on 
California ever written. It depicted the life of the province with 
essential accuracy but also with such a romantic touch as to make 
the volume an English classic. It is especially valuable histori- 
cally for its discussion of the hide trade. Dana revisited Cali- 
fornia in 1859, and some of the later editions include the narra- 
tive of his stay in the state at that time. In the course of his life 
the author of Two years before the mast became a distinguished 
publicist in other lines of literary endeavor as well. 

3. Eobinson, Alfred. Life in California. New York. 1846. 

Robinson was a native of Massachusetts who came to California 
in 1829 when he was twenty-three years old, remaining in the 
province, engaged in trade, until 1842. He had exceptional op- 
portunities for a knowledge of the years of his stay, for he trav- 
eled from port to port in connection with his business and mar- 
ried into the De la. Guerra y Noriega family, one of the leading 
families of California. Robinson intended originally to publish a 
translation of a manuscript about the Indians, with an introduc- 
tion. As an afterthought he expanded the proposed introduction 
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to be the principal part of the book. It is one of the most valu- 
able works in existence for the life and history of the period of 
Robinson's stay. One learns, for example, that the civil wars of 
the period were not like incidents of comic opera (as some later 
writers have treated them) to those who were in their midst. 

4. Cutts, James Madison. The conquest of California and New 

Mexico . . . 1846 & 1847. Philadelphia. 1847. 

This is one out of a number of works dealing with military op- 
erations in California during the Mexican War. 

5. Bryant, Edwin. What I saw in California. New York and 

Philadelphia. 1848. There were five more American edi- 
tions, one English, and two French in 1848 and 1849, two 
Dutch editions in 1849 and 1850, and one Tasmanian edi- 
tion of 1850. Two later New York editions of 188- ( ?) 
and 1885 had the title Rocky Mountain adventures. 

Bryant, a native of Massachusetts, came to California with the 
Onited States military forces at the time of the Mexican War and 
acted as alcalde of San Francisco during part of 1847. The im- 
mense popularity of his book was due to its description of the 
journey across the plains and also to the outburst of interest in 
California as a result of news of the discovery of gold there in 
1848. 

6. Colton, Walter. Three years in California. New York and 

Cincinnati. 1850. Later editions of 1851 and 1860, the 
latter with the title The land of gold. 

Colton came to California in 1846 as chaplain of the Congress, 
an American war-vessel. He was one of the founders of the first 
American newspaper in California (the Califomian, established at 
Monterey in 1846), and was alcalde of Monterey from 1846 to 
1848. In 1848 he paid a visit to the gold fields, and in 1849 he 
left for the east. His volume is possibly the most important of the 
original narratives for the vital period of transition from Mexican 
to American rule. He vividly described the life of the Spanish 
Californians, as well as the phases (such as the early days of the 
gold discovery) more directly relating to the American conquest. 

7. Davis, William Heath. Sixty years in California. San Fran- 

cisco. 1889. 

Davis was the son of a Boston shipmaster, but was born in 
Honolulu in 1822. In 1831 he was taken to California., and ex- 
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cept for trading voyages to other parts remained there for the rest 
of his life, marrying into one of the aristocratic Spanish Cali- 
fornian families, that of the Estudillos. He was engaged in com- 
merce, often as. master of his own ship, with headquarters at San 
Francisco. Though his volume was written late in life Davis is 
said to have had an exceptionally retentive memory and to have 
had valuable records which he employed. It is to be noted that 
his book was published after some of the California histories in 
Bancroft's works, and it in fact does yield some important infor- 
mation which Bancroft lacked. Particularly is this true in mat- 
ters having to do with shipping. 

b. Important general histories of California and notable mono- 
graphs. 

It is intended to bring together in this group all of those works 
which would be the first resort of the scholar seeking information 
about California history. Many of them are also among the best 
and most interesting volumes for the general reader. 

1. Palou, Francisco. Noticias de la Nueva California. 4 v. 

San Francisco. 1874. Published originally in Documentos 
para la historia de Mejico, 4 ser., V-VII. Mexico. 1857. 

2. Palou, Friancisco. Rclacion historica de la vida y apostolicas 

tareas del venerable padre fray Junipero Serra. Mexico. 
1787. There is a translation into English by C. Scott 
Williams, with an introduction and notes by George Whar- 
ton James, published at Pasadena in 1913. 

Strictly speaking, the Noticias is not a history at all, but, rather, 
a source-book. It contains many letters and diaries verbatim, 
and these are joined together with comments of Palou to make a 
somewhat connected whole. The material was gathered by Palou 
with a view to providing the College of San Fernando (the Fran- 
ciscan institution of Mexico City which directed the missionary 
labors of California) with needful information. It served also 
as the source-book upon which he relied in his Vida, or Biography, 
of Serra. For the historian the Noticias is now much the more 
valuable, but in an account of the literature of California history, 
the Vida must be accorded the major share of attention. This vol- 
ume would not stand the test as a serious historical work today, 
but, nevertheless, it is considered and must always remain the most 
vitally important work on the early years of the Spanish occupa- 
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tion of California. It is virtually a history of the province from 
1769 to 1784, told through the medium of the life of Father Serra, 
one of the most important actors in the events of those years. The 
author, like the hero of his book, was a native of Majorca. The 
two men became acquainted in boyhood days, and were ever after- 
ward the closest of friends and associates. Both were in the same 
branch of the Franciscan order, and Palou was for about a third 
of a century under the direct rule of Serra. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that his volume should depict the achievements of his 
intimate life-long friend and superior in the most favorable light, 
if only through the emphasis of proportions, and this tendency 
may very well have been heightened by the fact that the book was 
written immediately after the death of Serra. Fitch asserts (com- 
pare item 8 in I. D. e.) that the volume was written with a view 
to the elevation of Father Serra to sainthood. The result has been 
the creation of what may be termed "the Serra legend," which 
consists in the exaltation of Sena alwve and almost to the exclu- 
sion of others, whether religious or military, in early California 
history, not by misstatements about him, but by a failure to give 
due mention to other deserving figures. This, however, is not 
chargeable to Palou, who after all was mainly concerned with the 
life of Serra, but is rather the fault of writers of later days, who 
have taken his volume as if it were a, well-rounded out history of 
California, because little else that was easily available was known 
to them and because no other account exisied in so compact a 
form and with such a wealth of detail. Now that a period of in- 
tensive research into early California history has begun, the error 
in perspective will eventually be corrected, and Palou's work will 
remain for just what it is, — the most valuable account ever pub- 
lished on early California history, though covering only a portion 
of that field. Eeviewed in this light it may be stated that his 
volume not only abounds in indispensable information, but also is 
notable as a work of biography. It is well written and is based 
on documents as well as on the personal observations of the author. 
It is also the only historical work by a resident of California, 
emanating from the pre-American periods in the history of the 
state. 

3. Eevilla Gigedo, Juan Vicente Giiemez Pacheco de Padilla 
Horcasitas y Aguayo, conde de. El virey . . . reco- 
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pila en este difuso informe los sucesos ocurridos en la 
peninsula de Calif ornias y departamenlo de S. Bias, desde 
el afio de 1768, proponiendo lo que considera conveniente, 
in Bustamante, Carlos Maria de, Suplemento a la historia 
de los tres siglos de Mexico durante el gobierno espanol 
. . . por el padre Andres Cavo (Mexico. 1836), III, 
112-164. A translation into English under the title Early 
California appeared in Land of sunshine (Los Angeles. 
1899), XI, 32-41, 105-112, 168-173, 225-233, 283-289. 

This was a long report by a great viceroy of New Spain, dated 
April 12, 1793, dealing with Spanish achievements in the Califor- 
nias and the Department of San Bias since 1768. It was based 
primarily on government documents, and laid special emphasis on 
the great expense that these conquests had occasioned Spain. 
This work is not nearly so well known or so accessible as that of 
Palou, but it is second in importance only to that of Serra's biog- 
rapher among the early published accounts about the history of 
California. 

4. Greenhow, Kobert. The history of Oregon and California, 
and the other territories of the northwest coast of North 
America. London. 1844. London and Boston. 1845. 
New York. 1845. Boston. 1847. Except for the omis- 
sion of a map, the last edition is superior to the others. 
Furthermore, it was written after the dispute between 
England and the United States (which had given rise to 
the preparation of the earlier editions) had been settled. 

Greenhow, as translator and librarian of the State Department 
of the United States, had been called upon several years earlier to 
prepare a memoir in support of the American contention in the 
dispute with England over the Oregon boundary. This report was 
published in 1840. Greenhow's History is an expansion of the 
earlier memoir. Despite the fact that it was virtually a brief for 
the United States government, it was remarkably free from prej- 
udice, — so much so that it still remains an authoritative history 
on the field it covers. Later histories have superseded it in many 
respects, but by no means in all. The numerous editions in rapid 
succession attest its popularity, due primarily to public interest in 
the subject-matter in the days when "fifty-four forty or fight" was 
a campaign cry, but in part also to its excellent written style. 
Greenhow's volume looked principally toward the Oregon question. 
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wherefore it might have been placed in I. D. a. (b)., but it deals 
so fully with the Californias under Spain that it seemed better, 
for the purposes of this article, to take it up here. 

5. Tuthill. Franklin. The history of California. San Francisco. 

1856'. 

This is the first general history of California, written as such 
without ulterior motive, that was ever published. The author was 
a newspaper man, and it was at the suggestion of Hubert Howe 
Bancroft (whose publishing house brought out the volume) that 
it was written. It is in an annalistic but more or less readable 
style, covering the years 1500 to 1864. Tuthill made use of 
sources, but did not cite them in his account. While his volume 
is particularly interesting as a forerunner of the great Bancroft 
series, it contains occasional material not to be found elsewhere, 
though it displays the faults of lack of critical analysis and lack 
of a sense of proportion. 

6. Bancroft, Hubert Howe. Works. 39 v. San Francisco. 

1882-1891. The separate volumes, with dates of publica- 
tion (including dates of reprinting in parentheses), are the 
following: I-V, The native races (published originally as 
a separate work, at Xew York, 1874-1876), 1882 (1883) : 
VI- VIII, History of Central America, 1882-1887 (1886, 
for VI and VII) ; IX-XIV, History of Mexico, 1883-1887 
(1888. for XIV) : XV-XVI, History of the north Mexican 
states and Texas, 1884-1889 (1886, for XV: the title of 
XV in the 1884 edition omits and Texas, although it is 
numbered v. I with respect to the volume for 1889, or v. 
II, which includes the and. Texas; v. XV for 1886 has a 
ehapter on Texas which is lacking in the 1884 edition) ; 
XVII, History of Arizona and New Mexico. 1889 : XVIII- 
XXIV, History of California, 1884-1890 (1886, for XIX 
and XX, brought out first in 1885) ; XXV, History of 
Nevada, Colorado, and Wyoming. 1890; XXVI, History of 
Utah. 1889; XXVTT-XXVIII, History of the northwest 
coast, 1884; XXIX-XXX, History of Oregon, 1886-1888; 

XXXI, History of Washington, Idaho, and Montana, 1890 ; 

XXXII, History of British Columbia, 1887; XXXIII, His- 
tory of Alaska,' 1886 ; XXXIV, California pastoral, 1888; 
XXXV, California inter pocula, 1888 ; XXXVI-XXXVLT, 
Popular tribunals, 1887 ; XXXVIII, Essays and miscel- 
lany, 1890; XXXIX, Literary industries, 1890. It is to 
be noted that the year 1886 occurs as the date when many 
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of the earlier volumes were reissued. These should be 
considered as new editions, for enough changes were made 
to throw out the original pagination, — which accounts for 
the difficulty many have found in locating citations to Ban- 
croft and accounts also for the fact that the index does 
not always correspond to the pages, since it was left un- 
changed, The matter of editions is further complicated 
by the fact that a separate set of thirty-four volumes was 
issued under the title History of the Pacific states of North 
America. . In this set the five volumes of Native races were 
omitted. There were also separate volumes entitled North 
Mexican states and Texas, instead of the two volume work 
given above at numbers XV and XVI. The words His- 
tory of do not appear in the titles of the Pacific Mates 
volumes, and the dates vary between those of the two sets 
of Works, except that the date of North Mexican states is 
1883, earlier than either. 

Bancroft organized the task of writing this monumental work 
with a wise forethought and thoroughness that few if any histor- 
ians have displayed, before or since. With the advantage of ample 
means, he was able to form "the History Company," employing a 
host of collectors, investigators, and writers. Bancroft has several 
times been "exposed" for having signed his name to volumes which 
he personally did not write, but he never pretended to have done 
so, and his Literary industries, published in 1890, pointed out 
clearly just how the great project was undertaken and brought to 
completion. Nevertheless, his was the directing hand, and all of 
the volumes show the stamp of his personality; though this was in 
a sense a cooperative work, Bancroft is fairly entitled to the honors 
of authorship, and those who consented to hide their identity un- 
der his name must accept the consequences of oblivion. Bancroft 
gathered a collection of historical materials about the far western 
states that their more cultivated brethren of even the so-called 
thirteen original colonies and states could not surpass or perhaps 
equal. Libraries, archives, and private homes were ransacked, and 
their materials copied, bought, or "borrowed." Whatever Ban- 
croft's methods of collection (and they have been adversely criti- 
cized), the value for historical purposes of a single great set of 
printed and manuscript sources is unquestionable. As histories 
in the highest sense of the word, his volumes are open' to criti- 
cism. They are perhaps more a compilation of materials, or a 
source-book, than a history. The materials are chopped up accord- 
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ing to the region they represent, and put together chronologically. 
Thus, for a single important voyage from Panama to Alaska, one 
would have to look successively through the volumes on Central 
America, Mexico, the north Mexican states, California, the north- 
west coast (or Oregon after 1834, Washington after 1845, and 
British Columbia after 1792), and Alaska. Furthermore, errors 
in detail reach perhaps into the thousands, for it was impossible 
for one man or group of men to digest the unlimited quantity of 
facts which were assembled; it is a simple matter for the most 
ordinary scholar to correct mistakes in Bancroft. For these rea- 
sons many writers have shown a disposition to attack the value of 
these volumes. Nevertheless, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that Bancroft's works constitute the greatest single achievement 
in the history of American historiography. Though Bancroft is 
far from being the greatest historian this country has produced, 
he has rendered a greater service than any of the men who de- 
servedly rank ahead of him as historical writers. His volumes have 
proved to be an indispensable preliminary for scores of books pub- 
lished since, within the field he covered, and all historians, even 
those who criticize him most, have found that, wherever they go, 
Bancroft has been there (though perhaps inadequately) before 
them. On this account his works serve as an essential bibliogra- 
phy, not so much through the long and badly-constructed lists of 
authorities, but rather through the frequent and ample footnotes, 
into which every conceivable authority, good, bad, or indifferent, 
is crowded. As concerns California history there can be no doubt 
that Bancroft has decided the form it has taken ; nearly all of the 
histories of later date have been little more than summaries and 
selections from Bancroft, tinged and shaded by the writer's own 
predisposition with regard to the facts. The history of California 
is represented directly by the volumes numbered XVIII-XXIV 
and XXXIV-XXXVII in the above list, and figures prominently 
in I-V, XXXVIII, and XXXIX. Furthermore, no well-rounded 
out history of California can omit material contained in many 
other volumes, notably XV-XVII and XXVII-XXVIII. Yet, as 
will be pointed out in section II, Bancroft did not by any means 
obtain all the desirable material for a history of California, nor 
was that which he possessed "used . . . well-nigh to exhaus- 
tion," as a recent writer (who certainly did not test his assertion) 
has maintained. 
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7. Shinn, Charles Howard. Mining camps: a study of American 

frontier government. New York. 1885. 

From the standpoint of its special subject this deals primarily 
with California, following the discovery of gold in 1848. The 
volume contains an ample bibliography and occasional citations to 
authorities in footnotes, and is written in a most entertaining 
style. The author tends to idealize the '49ers, with many of whom 
he was personally acquainted. His work is a real contribution to 
history, however, for he presented the valuable evidence of his 
own personal interviews with pioneers and of private correspond- 
ence which would not otherwise have been utilized. It is a safer 
guide to the period than the volume (number 9 below) by Josiah 
Eoyce. 

8. Hittell. Theodore Henrv. History of California. San Fran- 

cisco. 1885 ri and II] -1897 [III and IV]. 2 ed. 4 v. 
in 8. San Francisco. 1898. 

This history is second in importance only to that of Bancroft, 
and is indeed much more adapted to the needs of the general 
reader than the Bancroft volumes because of its readable style. 
The work of Hittell is not only interesting, but is also scholarly, 
depending upon original sources, which are cited in the footnotes. 
It was prepared independently of Bancroft's works and even of 
the Bancroft Collection, though it was inevitable that Hittell 
should use much the same sources as Bancroft, though (since he 
relied upon his own efforts in the preparation of his History) he 
employed fewer of them. While Hittell's treatment is not unlike 
that of Bancroft in its main outlines, his volumes add consider- 
able not otherwise readily accessible to the student or general 
reader. He should not be confused with John Shirtzer Hittell, 
author of a number of descriptive works about California and of 
A history of the city of San Francisco, and incidentally of the state 
of California, published at San Francisco in 1878. 

9. Royce, Josiah. California, from the conquest in 18^6 to the 

second Vigilance committee in San Francisco; a study of 
American character. (American commonwealths series.) 
Boston and New York. 1886. 

This is clearly one of the leading volumes in the literature of 
California history, but it is not free from grave defects. The 
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author, who later became recognized as one of the most distin- 
guished philosophers and moralists this country has produced, was 
already in the Department of Philosophy at Harvard University. 
The principal fault of the volume comes from the fact that he 
wrote as a philosopher and moralist rather than as a historian. 
Events in California from 1846 to 1856 (the period covered by the 
book) are treated as illustrating salient traits of American char- 
acter, as seen through somewhat puritanical glasses. The result 
is not flattering to Americans and particularly not to Californians. 
Royce goes to the opposite extreme from Shinn, and depicts the 
men of the Bear Flag revolt and the miners of '49 as of a rather 
undesirable type, neglecting to emphasize the extenuating circum- 
stances which might have permitted of a more favorable interpre- 
tation. It would seem, too, that Royce selected materials from the 
standpoint of a previously determined thesis, and made sweeping 
generalizations from these inadeouate sources, instead of drawing 
conclusions from an extended survey of the available literature. 
Objection may also be made to the scope of the work. Given the 
series in which it appeared, the cover-title "California," and the 
large capitals in which that word alone appears on the title-page, 
one might have expected something more than a. history of ten 
years. The almost inevitable impression follows that the main 
facts of California history are contained in the period actually 
treated. But, separating Royce's volume from its philosophy 
and lack of historical method, an interesting piece of historical 
criticism remains. It is especially to be commended from the 
standpoint of synthesis, for it is a well organized and readable 
volume. 

10. Blackmar, Frank Wilson. Spanish institutions of the south- 
west. (Johns Hopkins University, Studies in history and 
political science. Extra v. X.) Baltimore. 1891. 

This is a volume by a competent scholar, who has chosen to 
present his subject mainly through the light of California mate- 
rials, though other regions from California to Texas do not lack 
consideration as well. While it is based on printed works which 
had already been used by Bancroft, it represents a contribution to 
the field of history and is an especially useful hand-book for those 
who would get a well-rounded preliminary survey of the social, 
political, and economic institutions of a frontier province in 
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Spain's American empire. The volume is equipped with all the 
apparatus of scholarship. Furthermore, it is interesting. Un- 
doubtedly, it deserves to rank high in the historical literature of 
California. 

11. Schafer, Joseph. The Pacific slope and Alaska. (History 

of North America series, v. X.) Philadelphia. [1905.] 

The author of this work had already established a reputation as 
a sound historical scholar who had devoted his principal efforts to 
the field covered in this volume. Owing to the limitation im- 
posed by the editor of the series it lacks a bibliography, citationsl, 
and an index, but it is, nevertheless, an important historical work 
because of the authority of the writer. While it deals principally 
with the lands to the north of California, and might appropriately 
be included in I. D. a. (b)., it has been placed here because more 
than a third of the book treats directly of California, and much 
of the rest has at least an indirect bearing on the history of the 
Golden State. In fine, it provides a good compact general survey 
of the history of the Pacific- states of the American union. 

12. Engelhardt, Charles Anthony, in religion- Zephyrin. The mis- 

sions and missionaries of California. 4 v., with 2 more to 
follow. San Francisco. 1908 [I, 1908; II, 1912; III, 
1913 ; IV, 1915] — . A separate, with the same title, issued 
at San Francisco in 1916, contains an index to volumes 
II-IV. 

This great work was foreshadowed by the author's publication 
in 1897 and 1899 (Harbor Springs, Michigan) of single volumes 
entitled The Franciscans in California and The Franciscans in 
Arizona. The present work gives a detailed history of Spanish 
and Mexican California from the standpoint of Catholic mission- 
ary endeavor. Very little that Father Engelhardt has been able 
to find on this subject has been omitted from his account. Thus, 
the first volume, which deals with Baja California, has drained the 
pertinent facts in the Noticia of Burriel, and the immediately suc- 
ceeding volumes have made equally liberal use of the Vida and 
Noticias of Palou. Nevertheless, other sources have been used, 
including rich stores of manuscript material, much of which had 
been previously utilized by Bancroft (though not to the extent that 
Father Engelhardt has employed it), while other portions had 
never come under the eye of "the History Company." Ample foot- 
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notes and citations appear in the volumes thus far published. The 
author, who is a Franciscan friar of Santa Barbara, California, is 
somewhat subjective in his methods and style, and allows his par- 
tisanship for his religion and his subject to appear much too 
clearly. The volumes are also open to criticism in some techni- 
cal respects, as witness the citations to Santa Barbara archives, 
without a clear indication that that file in the Bancroft Library is 
meant, which is all the more misleading in view of the common 
report that a great archive of materials about the missionaries is 
being gathered at Santa Barbara. Nevertheless, this account, if 
naturally it has relied upon those materials which bear directly 
on the principal theme to the exclusion of others, is a. thoroughly 
honest and valuable contribution to the literature of California 
history. Like Bancroft's works, it is to be considered rather as 
a great chronological source-book, designedly so, than as a compact 
and unified historical work. 

13. Richman, Irving' Berdine. California under Spain and Mex- 
ico, 1585-1847. Boston and New York. 1911. 

This volume occupies a unique place in the literature of Cali- 
fornia history. The author, who had published creditable works 
in totally different fields (such as a history of Rhode Island, a 
work on John Brown among the Quakers, and another concerning 
Switzerland), seems to have cast about for new worlds to conquer, 
and hit upon California. His book, which is in many respects 
one of the best single-volume histories of California, is open to 
severe criticism, however, because of the false impression it con- 
veys. It is stated on the title-page that the volume is "based on 
original sources (chiefly manuscript) in the Spanish and Mexican 
archives and other repositories," and the further remarks in the 
preface, together with the elaborate citations in footnotes and lists 
of sources, would lead one to believe that this was the case. The 
student of California history cannot fail to conclude, however, that 
the footnotes are largely supplements or after-thoughts. With few 
exceptions the body of the text seems to represent little more than 
a summary of Bancroft. In view of the fact that the author was 
unfamiliar with the field of Spanish American and California his- 
tory and unable to read Spanish, it could hardly be otherwise in 
the short time he devoted to this volume. Such uses of manuscript 
material as Richman actually made (through the services of a 
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translator) were often inadequate or mistaken, and his grasp of 
the subject as a whole was deficient. Nevertheless, the extensive 
bibliographical appendix of his book makes it deserving of inclu- 
sion in the present group. It may be added, though Eichman 
nowhere states it, that Professor Bolton provided nearly all of the 
materials for this appendix. 

14. Eldredge, Zoeth Skinner. The beginnings of San Francisco 

from the expedition of Anza, 177 A, to the city charter of 
April 15, 1850. 2 v. San Francisco. 1912. 

These volumes might more properly have been entitled A his- 
tory of Spanish and Mexican California; with opening and con-; 
eluding chapters on the history of San Francisco, 177^-1850. Such 
a name would indeed be cumbersome, but it would represent the 
actual content of these books. The first six chapters contain a 
detailed account of the Anza expeditions (which resulted in the 
founding of San Francisco) , based on manuscript materials which 
previous writers had not used. As already indicated, the body 
of the work (seven chapters in 340 pages out of a total of 623 
of text) is a history of California, to which are appended four 
chapters (in 128 pages) on the local history of San Francisco. 
These portions of the work belong in the category of a Bancroftian 
summary, though the author seems to have reached what was vir- 
tually the same result by an independent use of materials, to which 
citations are made. Mr. Eldredge's contributions in this and the 
History of California (cited below at number 18) entitle him to 
rank perhaps next to Bancroft and Hittell in the list of the great 
historians of California. Coming to this field as a result of his 
enthusiastic interest in the subject, though without special training, 
he, nevertheless, proved himself to be a sound historian. His 
works are particularly meritorious for their simple but entertain- 
ing style. 

15. Goodwin, Cardinal Leonidas. The establishment of state 

government in California, 1846-1850. New York. 1914. 

The publication of this volume marks an epoch in the history of 
California historiography. It is the first work to deal with Cali- 
fornia by a member of the new and rising school of American his- 
torians of the far west. This school aims to present western his- 
tory from a new standpoint, not only by the use of new materials, 
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but also by removing it from its purely local perspective through 
relating it to events with which in fact it had a connection that 
were happening in the world outside. Doctor Goodwin has cov- 
ered the subject that he set for himself in a thorough-going and 
sound manner, with all the paraphernalia of scholarship (save for 
the omission of a formal bibliography) to enable later students to 
get the full advantage of his results. 

16. Sanchez, Nellie van de Grift. Spanish and Indian place 

names of California, their meaning and their romance. San 
Francisco. 1914. 

This is a study of a special field by a competent student of In- 
dian and especially of Spanish American lore. The book is an 
eminently satisfactory and scholarly piece of work. 

17. Cleland, Robert Glass. The early sentiment for the annexa- 

tion of California: an account of the growth of American 
interest in California from 1885 to 18^6. {Southwestern 
historical quarterly, XVIII, nos. 1-3.) Austin, Texas. 
1915. 

Though never issued as a. single volume this has made its ap- 
pearance in bound form on the shelves of a number of libraries, 
and is so important that it demands consideration. Doctor Cle- 
land is the first writer to treat the period with which he dealt 
from the standpoint of its larger relations to the history of the 
United States as a whole. Not only is his work sound and schol- 
arly, but it is also noteworthy evidence of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to write a. well-documented monograph in a way that is 
readable. 

18. History of California [by Clinton A. Snowden and others] 

ed. by Zoeth Skinner Eldredge. 5 v. New York. 1915. 

This is the third of the great general histories of California, 
and is deserving of inclusion in the select group occupied previ- 
ously by Bancroft and Hittell alone. The volumes are popularly 
believed to have been the work principally of Mr. Eldredge, but it 
is stated in the introduction that the first three and a half volumes 
were written by Mr. Snowden under the supervision of Mr. Eld- 
redge, and half of the fourth alone was contributed directly by 
Mr. Eldredge. The fifth volume is made up of special articles 
by different writers on California as it is today. The work repre- 
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sents a full account of California history along traditional lines, 
told in an interesting way. Few citations to authorities are made, 
but the volumes bear evidences of the ripe acquaintance of the 
editor with the many works already in print. For the purposes 
of the general public this history of California will rival Hittell's. 

19. Chapman, Charles Edward. The founding of Spanish Cali- 

fornia, 1687-1783. Few York. 1916. 

This is a monograph, based on hundreds of hitherto unused ma- 
terials from the Archivo General de Indias, of Seville, Spain. It 
provides a new interpretation of the Spanish period of California 
history, treating it from the larger sphere of American history 
rather than as a local record, especially as concerns the struggle 
of Spain and the other nations for frontage on the Pacific coast. 

20. Putnam, Ruth, with the collaboration of Herbert Ingram 

Priestley. California: the name. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Publications in history, v. IV, no. 4.) Berkelev, 
California. 1917. 

This is a most interesting, though brief, account of the origin 
and application of the name "California." It is to be regretted 
that the position is taken that the name may have been applied 
in derision, a view that has been ably refuted by Mrs. Sanchez, 
but otherwise this pleasant little work leaves nothing to be desired. 

c. Historical works, of a somewhat popular character, on special 
subjects. 

The works which follow are only a few of those which might, 
with perhaps equal right, be included in this group. 

1. McGlashan, Charles Fayette. History of the Donner party. 
A Tragedy of the Sierras. Truckee, California, 1879. 
Frequently reissued, reaching its eleventh edition in 1918. 

The story of the Donner party, perhaps because it was symbolic 
of the trials endured by the pioneers who crossed the plains, has 
for many years aroused intense interest in California. It is Cali- 
fornia's Iliad and Odyssey all in one. The popularity of the story 
is in large measure due to the fascinating, if somewhat harrowing, 
account by Judge McGlashan, a resident of Truckee, near which 
place the disasters of the Donner party achieved their climax. 
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2. North, Arthur Walbridge. The mother of California; being 

an, historical sketch of the little known land of Baja Cali- 
fornia, from the days of Cortez to the present time. San 
Francisco and New York. [1908.] 

Califoniians should not forget that the present-day state is only 
a portion of the old "Californias," which began at Cape San Lucas 
at the lower end of Baja California. This volume is a pertinent 
reminder of that fact. It contains an index and a useful bibli- 
ography. About a third of its space is devoted to contemporary 
aspects of conditions in the peninsula. 

3. Houghton, Eliza P (Donner). The expedition of the Bon- 

ner party and its tragic fate. Chicago. 1911. 

This is a carefully written volume, by a survivor of the expedi- 
tion. It has not been able to compete in popularity, however, with 
its predecessor in the field (item 1, supra). 

4. Kennedy, Elijah Robinson. The contest for California in 

1861 ; how Colonel E. D. Baker saved the Pacific states to 
the Union. Boston and New York. 1912. 

This tells of the contest between Union and Confederate inter- 
ests in California, at the outbreak of the Civil War. It is almost 
wholly concerned with the acts of Colonel Baker. The volume 
contains a bibliography, citations to authorities, and an ample 
index. 

5. Elder, David Paul. The old Spanish m>ssiom of California: 

an historical and descriptive sketch. San Francisco. 1913. 

This volume is included in this list because of the illustrations, 
which are excellent. 

6. Davis, John Francis. California romantic and resourceful: 

a plea for the collection preservation and diffusion of in- 
formation relating to Pacific coast history. San Francisco. 
1914, 

The author of this little volume, a lawyer of San Francisco, is 
widely known as an enthusiast over California history who has 
many times written articles and delivered addresses on the sub- 
ject which are both interesting and informing. The work men- 
tioned above was designed primarily as a plea, as stated in the sub- 
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title, but the text is almost wholly a survey of California history, 
with particular reference to the missions and to the strange man- 
ner of California's entrance into the Union. The latter incident 
has never been so well presented by any other writer on California 
history. 

7. Dellenbaugh, Frederick Samuel. Fremont and '^9: the story 

of a remarkable career and its relation to the exploration 
and development of our western territory, especially of 
California. New York and London. 1914. 

This is a work by a competent writer on far western history 
who, however, has rarely touched directly on California. Fremont 
and 'Jf9 is primarily a biography of Fremont, and only in part con- 
cerns California. That part, however, is vital to the work, and 
bears upon the controversy as to the bearing of the Bear Flag up- 
rising and other events with which Fremont was associated upon 
the acquisition of California. Dellenbaugh reverts, though in a 
self-contained manner, to the old idea as to their importance. He 
also holds that Fremont's activities as a whole made it certain that 
"no foreign nation," presumably England, "could have stepped 
in without direct antagonism to the United States"; in other 
words, Fremont is treated as having much to do with saving Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific coast for the United States. The volume 
is certainly both interesting and useful. 

8. Fitch, Abigail Hetzel. Junipero Serra; the man and his 

work. Chicago. 1914. 

Though the amount of published material on Father Serra is 
almost incalculably great, this is the only work devoted exclusively 
to his life (other than the translation of Palou's Vida) that has 
appeared in English. "There can be little doubt," writes the au- 
thor, "that the admiration and love Palou entertained for Junipero 
induced him to chronicle his life with the sole view of procuring 
for him recognition in the church as one of her saints." Yet the 
volume is frankly based on the Vida and Noticias, though several 
other works are also used. Compare items 1 and 2 in I. D. b. 

d. Popular general histories of California in one volume. 

All of these volumes make little or no pretense of investigation, 
and all are along traditional lines in the story they tell. Further- 
more, all are bristling with errors in fact and in perspective. 
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Nevertheless, they are the medium through which the average 
reader derives his knowledge of California history, and, conse- 
quently, have a very real importance. 

1. McGroarty, John Steven. California: its history and ro- 

mance. Los Angeles. 1911. 

This volume, the work of a well-known journalist, has a certain 
historiographical importance. It was the first volume of its kind 
and was exceeding]}' interesting, wherefore it was widely read. It 
therefore tended to fix the traditional view concerning California 
history. 

2. Norton, Henry Kittredge. The story of California. Chicago. 

1913. 

This volume is fully as entertaining as its predecessor, and is, 
on the whole, more accurate. It is possibly the best work in this 
group. 

3. Atherton, Gertrude Franklin. California: an intimate his- 

tory. New York and London. 1914. 

It must be said for the distinguished novelist who wrote this 
volume that she does not pretend to be a historian. One may 
therefore plunge amiably into the book, which would seem to be 
"intimate" in that it represents the author's personal preferences. 
Thus the Indians and indeed the whole Spanish and Mexican 
periods are dismissed with a brief and unsympathetic treatment. 
The American period is taken up with enthusiasm, but it soon 
appears that the history of San Francisco, Mrs. Atherton's native 
city, contains about all that is interesting in the history of the 
state. The book is fascinating, and in some repects the most to 
be recommended in this griup, precisely because nobody is likely 
to forget that Mrs. Atherton is a novelist, wherefore her volume 
may prove to be the least dangerous of the lot. Nevertheless, 
within the limits of her choice, the author has honestly depicted 
events as they are traditionally supposed to have occurred. 

4. Tinkham, George Henrv. California: men and events. 

[Stockton. 1915.] 

The author of this volume had previously produced creditable 
works on the local history of Stockton and the San Joaquin valley. 
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His general history is like the others in this group in being read- 
able, but is otherwise somewhat different. It is well named, for 
it deals, without any apparent unity as a whole, with different 
men and events. These are introduced into the tale, not because 
of any essential importance they had, but because they are inter- 
esting in themselves. In a way, however, the book represents a 
contribution, for the author scoured the files of old newspapers. 
It does not seem that any critical use was made of them, where- 
fore his narrative tends to have a certain Sunday-supplement char- 
acter. At times, too, it is quite representative of the contempo- 
rary views of Mr. Tinkham on great public issues and matters in 
general. 

e. Historical works on other subjects, but containing abundant 
material on California, history. 

Every general history of the United States and many on special 
fields only partly inclusive of California will have scattered ma- 
terials or perhaps whole chapters dealing with California. Coman, 
Katherine, Economic beginnings of the far west (2 v. New York. 
1912) may be cited as one of the leading examples of this class. 
The general public will hardly care to seek these volumes to cull 
out the California history they contain, however, and the scholar 
will have no difficulty in finding them. 

f. Works which are descriptive, rather than historical, but 
which are of value for the general public. 

The last word in historical writing is the popular volume. The 
majority of those who attempt to write such works, including the 
majority of those who succeed, are lacking in the information 
which should entitle them to appear as spokesmen in the field. 
These writers are legion in California, There is at least one such 
writer, however, who has a sound understanding of California his- 
torical literature as a background for his own lectures and multi- 
tudinous popular writings. This is George Wharton James. In 
and out of the old missions of California (Boston. 1916) is one 
of the best representatives of his historical and descriptive writ- 
ings about California. 

II. Manuscripts 

The manuscript materials for the writing of California history 
have little more than begun to be collected. Those mentioned be- 
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low are intended only as an indication of some of the widely known 
groups of documentary sources. 

A. Guides to manuscript materials. 

1. Bolton, Herbert Eugene. Guide to materials for the history 

of the United States in the principal archives of Mexico. 
(Carnegie Institution of Washington. Publication no. 
163. Papers of the Department of historical research.) 
Washington. 1913. 

While this work is of interest to students of United States his- 
tory as a whole, it contains references to such enormous stores of 
California materials that it cannot be omitted here. Professor 
Bolton combed the archives of Mexico City and other parts of the 
Mexican republic, and neglected no opportunity to include large 
collections of manuscripts about California in his report. In all, 
284 bundles of the manuscripts cited in the Guide deal wholly or 
largely with the Californias. The description is general for large 
groups of materials, rather than detailed, item by item. 

2. Chapman, Charles Edward. Catalogue of materials in the 

Archivo General de Indias for the history of the Pacific 
coast and the American southwest. (University of Cali- 
fornia, Publications in history, v. VIII.) Berkeley. 1919. 

This contains over 6000 items of manuscript material, repre- 
senting about 25,000 separate documents, arranged chronologically, 
and described both as to technical characteristics and as to con- 
tent. About two-thirds of the materials bear upon the Californias. 

3. Coy, Owen Cochran. Guide to the county archives of Cali- 

fornia. California historical survey commission, Publica- 
tions, v. I.) Sacramento. 1919. 

This volume deals with each of the fifty-nine counties of Cali- 
fornia, (including Klamath County, which no longer exists). A 
brief historical and descriptive account of each archive is given, 
followed by an itemized list, not of separate documents, but of 
great sub-groups within the larger groupings of the county records. 
Special features of this Guide are the maps of counties, recording 
the almost innumerable changes in boundaries, and the valuable 
introductory matter about archive science in general and the 
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duties, historically considered, of California record officers in par- 
ticular. 

B. The Bancroft Library. 

The Bancroft Library, otherwise Academy of Pacific Coast His- 
tory, must be accorded principal notice in any discussion of the 
manuscript materials for the study of California history; all earn- 
est investigators are sure to appear there at some stage in their 
researches. The manuscript wealth of this famed repository is 
built around the Bancroft Collection of Hubert Howe Bancroft, 
acquired in its entirety by the University of California in 1906. 
It must again be insisted upon, that neither the printed works nor 
the manuscript sources employed by Bancroft were nearly "used 
up" by him in the compilation of his thirty-nine volumes. Fur- 
thermore, a vast stock of materials has since been added. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the transcripts made of documents in for- 
eign archives. The Bancroft Library has proved to be of unique 
importance in the development of a new school of American his- 
tory in which events in California play a more prominent part 
than in the interpretation of other historians. The credit belongs 
in origin to Professor H. Morse Stephens, head of the Department 
of History at the University of California. Eealizing the impor- 
tance of the Bancroft Collection for the upbuilding of his own de- 
partment and the establishment of a new basis for American his- 
tory, he bent every effort to prevail upon the university authori- 
ties to make the purchase, with eventual success. Possessing, 
now, materials to work with, he was under the necessity of find- 
ing students and research professors to use them. The most not- 
able step toward the attainment of the former was the creation of 
the Native Sons of the Golden "West Fellowships in History (dis- 
cussed in D below), granted for the first time in 1910, at the sug- 
gestion of Professor Stephens. Professor Stephens was able in 
the following year to induce Professor Herbert E. Bolton to be- 
come a member of the University of California Department of 
History. This scholar had already gained a national reputation 
for his work in the far western and Hispanic American field, and 
was ideally equipped by training and temperament to take charge 
of graduate work in history. As a professor of history and Cura- 
tor of the Bancroft Librarv he has made the University of Cali- 
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fornia widely known as one of the leading historical plants in the 
country. 

C. Public archives in California. 

The usual state, county, and municipal archives exist in Cali- 
fornia as elsewhere. Steps have recently been taken to make their 
vast resources more readily available for students and the general 
public. In 1915, following representations made by members of 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, the state legislature created 
the California Historical Survey Commission. The Honorable 
John F. Davis, Professor Herbert E. Bolton, and Mr. James M. 
Guinn were appointed as the members of this commission, and 
Mr. Owen C. Coy was made secretary and active director of the 
.work. The most important achievement of the commission thus 
far is the preparation of the Guide referred to at II. A. 3. In 
addition, it has organized a search for materials in private hands 
concerning the California pioneers, taken charge of the accumula- 
tion of data about California's part in the Great War, and per- 
formed sundry other tasks in line with the preservation of his- 
torical records. 

D. Archives beyond the state. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that California, historians must 
seek materials beyond the boundaries of the state, if they are to 
place the history of California in its proper perspective in general 
American and world history. Indeed, much local California ma- 
terial will also be found in other than California archives. Per- 
haps the greatest respositories outside the state of interest to stu- 
dents of California history are the national archives in the Library 
of Congress at Washington and various archives in Mexico and 
Spain. No very thorough survey has yet been made of the ma- 
terials at Washington, but those in Mexico and Spain have been 
in great part revealed. The information about the archives of 
Mexico is provided by Bolton's Guide, cited above, at II. A. 1. As 
concerns the archives of Spain, especially the great Arehivo Gen- 
eral de Indias at Seville, the information has come principally 
through the reports of the Native Sons' Fellows. Professor 
Stephens made a preliminary survey in 1910 which convinced him 
that more prolonged researches would yield splendid returns. This 
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estimate has been justified by the quantities of hitherto unused 
material found by the Native Sons' Fellows. The information pro- 
vided by the Catalogue mentioned above at II. A. 2. is only a 
small part of the valuable data unearthed by the Fellows who have 
gone to Spain. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the Native 
Sons' Fellowships have been the keystone about which the edifice 
of recent historical productivity in California has been reared. 
For the good of California it is to be hoped that the opportunities 
they have afforded may be yet further expanded in the future. 



